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“ Truty this was a righteous man.” Thus spake the cen- 
turion who had stood by the cross of Jesus and witnessed his 
magnanimous forgiveness, his merciful promise to the penitent 
malefactor, his affecting love to a mother, and the serene trust 
with which he breathed his spirit into the hands of his God 
and Father. The testimony is invaluable, not only as coming 
from a Roman and an enemy, but from its unimpeachable sin- 
cerity. It is indeed a general truth that we see more clearly 
and speak more honestly of the character of another after than 
before his death. The heart, if it have been touched by any 
virtue in the past, now utters itself freely ; we delight to dwell 
on the departed excellence and to portray its lineaments to our- 
selves and to others. It seems the ordination of Providence 
that the dead should thus become the most eloquent and im- 
pressive teachers of the living. 

The recent departure of one who was prominent as a teach- 
er in this city, and not unknown to our religious community, 
calls for a delineation of some of those qualities which won for 
him respect, confidence and affection wherever he was known. 
I do not fear the charge of exaggeration when I say that all 
who enjoyed the acquaintance of our deceased friend will unite 
in the testimony, “ Truly, he was a righteous man.” 

Throughout his life he obeyed the law of duty. It was 
this, together with his natural thirst for knowiedge, which led 


* Peter Mackintosh, Esq. died July 27, 1848, aged 60 years. 
VOL. Y. 33 
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him to cultivate faithfully the powers of his mind. He was 
fond of reading, and in the intervals of rest from his occupation 
was usually found with some useful book in his hand. Blest 
by nature with a strong constitution, he did not hesitate to 
spend in his study many hours, a part of which had he devoted 
them to physical exercise would doubtless have prolonged his 
years. While we commend his rare industry and would cher- 
ish his taste for knowledge, let us be admonished also that 
our health, our usefulness, our very life demand a resolute 
- care of the body. 

In reviewing the traits of our venerated friend, we are 
struck by the prominence of his piety. The idea of God did 
not seem with him an occasional visitor, brought to him at set 
times, or by rare events. He felt rather, one would say, that 
God was always near to him, and that he turned toward him 
the face of a Father. He recognized his presence habitually, 
not only in conversation, but in the whole tenor of his life. 
Whether in joy or in sorrow he walked with God. Piety was 
the basis of a contentment which never left him, and a calm 
acquiescence in the will of God, bitter though its allotments 
sometimes were to him. He was a man of prayer; his devo- 
tional spirit was manifested not only by his reverence in the 
sanctuary, but by the interest he took in more private meetings 
for social and religious improvement. In his early manhood 
he joined himself to the Church of Christ, and was then, as 
ever afterward, prompt to encourage smaller gatherings of kin- 
dred spirits, and to take a part in them both by exhortation 
and prayer. His piety was not however fitful, spasmodic, de- 
pending on excitement for its life, but it was tranquil, uniform, 
self-sustained, and ever operative. He was a pillar against 
which the timid and faltering might always lean, and nothing 
more delighted him than to utter some word or breathe forth 
some petition, by which he could lift a fainting spirit nearer to 
their common Father and Friend. ; 

Neither was his religion a solitary possession ; it was illus- 
trated in his daily character and blended with a moral worth 
equally clear and decided. His views of divine truth were 
distinct and he clung to them firmly. Christianity was to 
him an authoritative revelation ; he always avowed his faith 
in it as such, though he was liberal and kind toward those who 
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might differ from him. He was indeed a truly liberal Chris- 
tian, extending to others the charity he asked for himself. 
Few have been more consistent in this respect in their profes- 
sions and practice. The great thing with him was character. 
lf a man exhibited the spirit of Christ, he was very tolerant 
of what he thought his theological errors. He desired earnest- 
ly to see the day when Christians of all denominations might 
meet together, leaving behind them their creeds, and mingling 
heart with heart in their devotions at the altar, in the works 
of philanthropy, and especially in exalting, and exhibiting in 
their daily lives, the value of practical piety. 

Our friend was marked in all his relations and duties by the 
virtue of justice. Independent in his judgment, he discrimi- 
nated clearly between the right and the wrong, and his award 
was sure to correspond with his convictions. He abhorred 
duplicity, evasiveness, and every form and shade of injustice, 
whether open or secret. He made up his mind after receiving 
all evidence freely, with deliberation, calmness and impartiali- 
ty. If flattery could not blind his intellect, nor friendship tempt 
him into error, neither could censure intimidate or turn him 
aside from the truth. Hence his decisions were usually cor- 
rect, and while he adhered to them himself, they commanded 
the respect of others. They saw that he sought in every case 
only the right, and many are they, who have often, when lis- 
tening to his opinions, and admiring his just and strong mind, 
borne witness, ‘ Truly this is a righteous man.” 

Nor was his justice of a cold and stern quality. He was 
likewise a man of great benevolence. His views were never 
contracted and mean ; his impulses were on the side of gene- 
rosity. I need not say to those who knew him in private, 
how nobly he opened his heart and his purse. Wherever he 
could do good with his means, among kindred or in society at 
large, with the poor, the sick or the unfortunate, there were 
his hand and his help. He joined not a few benevolent asso- 
ciations ; he was a member, as he once told me, of the first 
temperance society ever formed in this State. No good cause, 
nothing that promised either material or moral benefit to the 
world, failed of his aid. The blessing of many, who were 
ready to perish, will therefore rest on his memory. 

He was devoted to the welfare of the young. Moral and 
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religious education was a subject he had always at heart, and 
for some years he was either an instructor or a superintendent 
in a Sunday school. His avocation, as a teacher, brought him 
into contact, year after year, with many from whom he receiv- 
ed grateful tokens of regard. The number of his pupils and 
associate teachers who followed his remains to their beautiful 
resting-place at Mount Auburn, showed the depth of their love 
and respect. A faithful teacher is indeed a benefactor to the 
community. One who, like him, toils on in this service, bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day, occupies a seat of no 
ordinary elevation. ‘The tidings of his departure seal the good 
lessons he has given and imprint his devoted counsels with in- 
delible lines. His instructions will flow down for generations ; 
the impressions he has made will reach many a heart, sweet as 
the harp-tone, cheering as angel voices, long after he sleeps 
with his fathers. 

And now let me say that the closing days of our friend were 
in harmony with his past rectitude and fidelity. His faith 
shone out so clearly that one felt, while in his presence, that 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walks of life.” 


For more than a year his health had been impaired, and this 
circumstance, joined to the loss of a very dear child, evidently 
spiritualized and elevated his mind, and softened the message 
that called him away. We were conversing at one time on 
the subject of religious faith. ‘Nothing is so much needed,” 
said he, “in this world, as faith. I once expressed this opinion 
to Mr. R. as we were walking home from the communion ser- 
vice.” He then added, “ My daily prayer is, ‘ Lord, increase 
my faith.’”” And this came from one who had exhibited so 
often and never more than now the true power of Christian 
faith. At another time, when so feeble that he could utter 
but a few words at once, he calmly affirmed, “I rest now en- 
tirely on my God and my Saviour.” 

Throughout his sickness he was a model of patience. I 
was told that he never complained. When for weeks unable 
to lie on his bed, he sat with almost no change of posture, and 
yet not a murmur escaped him, He was tried most severely, 
still there he sat day after day quiet in spirit, not because 
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he did not suffer and that sometimes to agony, but because 
he evidently disciplined his feelings and looked up steadily to 
God for strength to bear each pang. In the midst of this 
scene he would occasionally, when his end seemed near, call 
his family around him and speak some kind parting word to 
them. “Children,” he once said, “be religious; every thing 
else without that will be of little value to you.” With the 
serenity and sweetness of a saint he waited patiently for the 
appointed hour. The evening before he left us, he said dis- 
tinetly, “ Beautiful, beautiful; is this death?” And in the 
morning without a struggle he went with gentle step up to his 
Father’s house. 


“Ts that a death-bed where a Christian dies ? 
Yes! but not his—’tis Death itself there dies.” 


He has gone in the meridian of his days, in the midst of 
usefulness, and from a circle to whom his loss is irreparable. 
But though visited with sorrow upon sorrow, may they feel it 
is a Father who has sent this chastisement, and adore where 
they cannot see his wisdom. He alone is sufficient to bear up 
the widowed heart ; may He give grace according to her need. 
~ The voice of parental love is silenced ; a revered head is laid 
low. Where can we point the bereaved for consolation, but 
to that blest world for which he spent his entire life and on 
which he counselled them also to fix their hearts. 

This event is a loss to the interests of Christianity ; the 
several religious societies with whom our friend had been 
connected will each testify to his worth. He was always 
deeply interested wherever he worshipped, doing all in his 
power for the institutions of religion, a warm friend to his 
pastor and co-operating zealously in his labors. He was con- 
stant in his attendance on the services of the sanctuary. Sick- 
ness alone, I am confident, ever kept him at home. He was 
an officer of the church,* and with apostolic faithfulness did he 
discharge his duties. He “used the office of a deacon well ; 
holding the faith in a pure conscience; being grave, being 
blameless ; purchasing to himself a good degree; bold in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 


* He was elected deacon of the Second Church in Boston, May 30, 1824. 
VOL. V. 33* 
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Let his departure be a call to his Christian brethren to rise 
up and fill as far as they can the place he has left vacant. Let 
them devote themselves like him, in season and out of season, 
to the work of their Master. May the members of the Church 
of Christ to whom in past years he has presented the emblems 
of a Saviour’s love, imbibe his spirit and adorn their vocation 
as he did. Let them cherish the same faith, and live the same 
life, then will they die the same holy and beautiful death. 

To that high mark let all who were associated in any man- 
ner with him aspire. May the pupils of the departed teacher 
enter now the school of his and their Master alike, Jesus Christ. 
A pattern is left them of truthfulness, piety, justice and love, 
which God grant they may all imitate. Let the community 
hear this new voice which calls them to live not for the bau- 
bles of wealth and honors and office, but for the incorruptible 
treasures of personal integrity, private worth and public fidelity. 
A fresh summons is sent demanding loyalty to God and con- 
secration to humanity. We have lost a righteous man; what 
a position he held! titles and riches could not have placed 
him there. Character, character alone lifted him to that rank. 
Let us then go from these meditations with a new sense of the 
value of character, of our indispensable need of personal holi- 
ness. Be we righteous men; then shall we be respected, loved 
and confided in as he was while on earth; be we righteous ; 
then shall we, at our Father’s call, go away into life eternal ; 
be we righteous ; then like him we mourn, we shall leave be- 
hind us a name to be held in everlasting remembrance. 





SUGGESTIONS TO A TEACHER. 


I was much gratified, my dear friend, that my last letter at- 
forded you so much pleasure, and truly can I sympathise with 
you in your present plans and purposes. ‘The wish you have 
expressed of becoming a teacher in the Sabbath School, in 
which you have for many years been a pupil, is one worthy 
of serious consideration, and since you have asked my ad- - 
vice and guidance on the subject, you must pardon me, if this 
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letter somewhat maneuaniie a atanieetinns; for I nel an 
to you plainly and earnestly on the subject. 

When we consider the many schools that have been estab- 
lished within comparatively a short period of time, when we 
know the numbers engaged in them, and the amouni of in- 
fluence they are capable of exerting, we are sometimes tempted 
to ask, are they effecting all the good of which they are capa- 
ble? Are they the powerful instruments they ought to be in 
regenerating the world? Are they in general characterized 
by that deep earnestness of spirit, which forms the only sure 
basis of success? If in any case, such is not the result, to 
what is it to be ascribed? Is it to be charged upon the cold- 
ness and indifference of the community in general, upon the 
abounding spirit of worldliness, — the love of gain, the thirst 
for pleasure,— the hurry and excitement of the age, which 
leaves one little leisure for more serious thoughts and emotions, 
or are such results to be charged to the indifference of parents, 
the neglect of children, and the want of reverence for sa- 
cred subjects and seasons, that so painfully characterize our 
age? Much as might be said on all these points, I shall at 
present confine myself to one, which most nearly concerns 
your own decision and which, I fear, is too often overlooked ; 

‘namely, The want of the necessary qualifications in the Teacher. 
Many appear to undertake the duties of a Teacher, simply 
from a wish of following the example of others, and an un- 
willingness to be regarded as singular, or backward in doing as 
much as many of their acquaintance. With such, the office is 
assumed simply as a matter of form, and where the true living 
spirit is wanting the results are such as we might reasonably 
expect. “But,” you ask, “ what qualifications do you deem 
necessary ?”’ I would answer, in the first place, a deep and 
earnest sense of the importance of the work ;— a conviction 
in your own mind, that religious truths, the great doctrines of 
christianity are of more importance than aught beside. Truths 
imparted to the chill, merely by rote, as it were, will have but 
little effect ; he will intuitively perceive whether you are in 
earnest yourself, and thence will judge of the relative impor- 
tance of your teachings. To impress any truth deeply on 
another mind, you must first realize it in your own heart and 
life. Do not merely receive the words of others, and feel that 
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because you understand them intellectually, they therefore 
necessarily form a part of your own character. ‘There is no 
delusion more dangerous than this, and none into which we 
are more liable to fall. Surrounded as we have been from 
childhood with religious influences, educated in the midst of a 
christian community, we are in danger of mistaking the form 
for the reality, and it is well for us often to retire within our- 
selves and striving to divert our thoughts from all external in- 
fluences, to ask, what we really believe and know? Religious 
truths are ours, only just so far as they form a part of our.in- 
ward consciousness, so far as we have inwardly experienced 
their power. We may indeed, tell a child of the great doctrine 
of immortality, but unless we have felt its power, our words 
will seem too much, as “mere idle tales.” But are we con- 
scious of the infinite weight of this momentous truth, have 
we felt in the unfolding of our various powers, in the ex- 
pansion of our affections, in our capacity for progress, that 
revelation confirms the earnest strivings of the spirit for a 
continued and higher form of existence ;—— have we, in mo- 
ments of weariness or bereavement realized that the words of 
Jesus, confirm the dictates, and still the longings of the heart, 
for an assurance of a reunion with the loved,— then can we 
speak from the fulness of an inward and living experience, 
and life and earnestness will breathe through our words, simple 
though they may be and devoid of mere artistic eloquence. 
Again, do you wish to impress the child with the love of God, 
and teach him to regard Him asa kind and tender Parent? 
Be conscious of this love in your own heatt, ere you seek to 
impart it to another. Yon may indeed repeat the words that 
are the expression of a truly trusting soul, yet the heart will 
not thus find its only true rest. The peace resulting from a 
true love of God, can come only through a life of childlike 
love and simple trust, and it is only as we grow into this har- 
mony of spirit, that we understand those words of the Saviour, 
“God is love, and he that dwelleth in lov, dwelleth in God, 
aud God in him.” 

Do not misunderstand me, or imagine that I would discour- 
age your determination of becoming a teacher; far from it. 
We are all, daily imparting to others by our example and in- 
fluence, and this is far mere effectual than any mere formal 
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teaching. If, therefore, you are striving to form your charac- 
ter upon the only true model of excellence, if you are sincere 
in your desire to do good, and to share with others the bene- 
fits you have yourself received, — then you have a right to 
take your place as teacher, — and whether your attainments be 
greater or less, the motive, doubt not, will be accepted and 
blessed. Only rest not satisfied with any present attainments. 
Spiritual treasures, unlike mere worldly goods, increase by im- 
parting, but unless the stream be daily replenished from the 
great fountain of life, its waters will become turbid, and void 
of all life-giving power. 

The qualifications I would next name, and which I know 
you will acknowledge to be of the greatest importance, are, 
Punctuality —a true love of your pupils, and a course of per- 
severing effort to do them good. 

Much of the irregularity so often observed in our schools, 
may doubtless be traced to the negligence of the teacher, but 
on this point knowing so well your own habits of regularity 
and order, I need hardly enlarge, only let me add that I have 
seldom known an instance where the Teacher was constant 
and punctual in his attendance, in which his class did not in a 
great measure follow his example. 

But expect not truly to accomplish any lasting results until 
you have gained the affection of your pupils. A mere routine 
of words or set phrases will avail little, but let heart speak to 
heart, and there will be an outbreathing of spiritual influence 
that will touch the deepest springs of feeling. Do not confine 
yourself to any set lesson or manual, whatever use you may 
* judge best to make of such; and in this as in other respects, 
you must be guided in a great measure by the characters of 
those who form your class, and their previous advantages of 
education, — but in your teaching, imitate the great Master, 
who drew his deepest lessons from the passing events of the 
day —who pointed to the lilies of the field, to the growing 
grain, to the labors of the husbandman, to illustrate the great 
truth of the inward life. So let it be with you. Converse 
freely and affectionately with your pupils. At times put aside 
the stated lesson, and speak of the occurrences of the week, 
and teach that each day, in its so falsely called trivial events, 
is full of spiritual meaning. 
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Then too, there are a thousand little nameless acts, which 
win the affection of the child, and through which you can 
gain ahold upon his highest and best feelings. ‘The single 
word, the encouraging look, the interest taken in his recrea- 
tions, in his studies and favorite pursuits, though slight in 
themselves, all tell in the final amount ; and though we may 
meet the children under our charge, but one short hour during 
the week, none may estimate the influence, which, by a per- 
severing course of this kind, we may be able to exert over 
them. Then too, when you observe a particular fault in a 
child, or wish to deepen any serious impression, a little note 
addressed to such an one, even if the child be so young as to 
require it to be printed, will often be far more effectual than an 
hour’s general conversation. 

Of course your system must vary according to the different 
characters over whom you are to gain an influence, but I truly 
believe that a course of affectionate, persevering effort will not 
be unavailing, however cold and sterile the soil may at first 
appear. Do not look only for present results, however gratify- 
ing such results might be. Nature in all her manifold develop- 
ments works gradually, and in this, as in so many other respects, 
we discern the perfect analogy between the material and the 
spiritual. Let your only care be, to sow faithfully the good 
seed, and in Heaven’s own time it will spring up and bear 
fruit. At least be assured, that however useless your labour 
may appear to be, the faithful effort will not be without its in- 
fluence on your own character, and you will find through daily 
experience, that you are entering more fully into that harmony 
of thought and feeling with all there is elevating and pure, 
which is the true reward of the earnest spirit. 

Again, much of the want of influence in our schools, may 
be traced to a deficiency in the intellectual preparation of the 
teacher. 

True, a right, earnest and devout spirit, is the first and all 
important qualification, — yet is this all? Were teachers 
themselves better educated for their duties, do you not feel that 
our schools would take a far higher stand than they now do? 
For consider a moment, how much deeper an interest may be 
excited in the mind of achild, in any narrative in the Old Tes- 
tament, for instance, by one who is able through an intimate 
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knowledge of the manners and customs of the period, through 
the advantages which a cultivated taste and imagination give to 
him, to delineate the scenes of past ages as events of to-day, 
than when such passages are read, simply as a mere formal 
routine of words. ‘Then too, if your class continue with you 
several years, you must educate yourself to advance with them, 
to instruct them in the higher branches of Christianity, so to 
speak. 

You should endeavor to acquire a thorough and critical 
knowledge of the Bible, especially the New Testament, of 
the evidences of the truth of Christianity, of the history of the 
Jewish nation so full of wonder and interest, and of rival sects 
and nations, of the remarkable fulfilment of many of the 
prophecies, of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the effect of Christianity upon the civilization of the world, 
and in this manner as your pupils advance in knowledge you 
will be able to precede them, and there will never be a lesson, 
in which you will not be able to impart to them some instruc- 
tions, and over which, however barren its details, you will not 
be able to throw the charm of a cultivated mind and a refined 
and elevated taste. Indeed there is no department of science 
or literature, which may not become in some measure, a part 


‘of your own experience, and thence re-act upon the mind of 


the child ; and in what manner can you better spend the leisure 
of the Sabbath, or of the week, than in directing your atten- 
tion and efforts to such pursuits and ends? 

Once more, — Is there not some wrong impression on your 
mind, something mistaken in the feeling, that leads you to as- 
sume the responsibility of a teacher, while at the same time 
you refuse to join in the simple rite of the commemoration of 
the Redeemer instituted by the Saviour himself? Is not the 
former in reality a more solemn act than the latter, since the 
one is calculated to exert a direct influence on other hearts, 
through the efficacy of your teachings, while the latter’ has 
more direct reference to the individual character, feelings and 
affections? Is not the one as true, as open a profession of 
faith as the other, —and if you so deeply feel the importance 
of your christian faith, as to seek to impart its blessings to 
others, why longer refuse to make your thank-offering, in the 
direct way of the Saviour’s own appointment ? 
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Are you not neglecting a known duty, and will your instruc- 
tions to your class have the efficacy and weight they might 
have, did you seek in this, no less than in other respects, to 
fulfil the commandments of the great-'Teacher ? 

Do you say, you have not yet attained to that goodness 
which ought to be yours, ere taking such a step? For whom 
I would ask, was the institution designed? Surely not for the 
perfect, — not for those who feel that they have already reached 
the goal, — but for all, who are striving after perfection, — for 
all who can come in sincerity and love. Seek to divest your 
mind of all old prejudices, and wrong influences, and read the 
simple account of that last hour of love, as narrated by the 
Apostles. Go back in thought to that large upper room, and 
as one after another the earnest countenances of the disciples 
pass before you, seek out the one central figure, — place your- 
self at His feet, and listen to those calm, deep words, of 
earnest, spiritual affection. Receive from his dying lips his 
parting blessing of peace and love, drink in his spirit of sub- 
lime self-sacrifice, —learn something of that power which 
raised him above all earthly suffering,—and then will you 
not be constrained as it were, to remember him? Were Jesus 
himself again among us, were he personally to invite you 
to come to his table and think of him, should you then draw 
back, —could you then turn away from that countenance of 
love, and those words of sympathy and encouragement ? If not 
— why longer delay? Why hesitate in fulfilling the last re- 
quest of Him who is the Teacher of us all ? 

Labour then earnestly, but be not impatient to accomplish 
great results, and be not impatient with yourself. All true 
growth is gradual, and though you may sometimes feel the 
want of a true sympathy from others, cultivate the love of all, 
and remember that in every worthy effort the sympathy of 
heaven is with you. 

Bereaved as you have recently been, of one of the best of 
parents, can you not feel that in all your efforts he is still with 
you, perhaps more truly than when on earth, for if there is re- 
joicing in heaven over one repentant sinner, how very near 
must those mansions of the redeemed be to us. And though 
he has already passed behind the veil, and wider spheres of 
usefulness and progress are unfolded to his spirit, — though 
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you are now as a divided household, yet there is but “ one 
family in Heaven and on earth ;” and what incentive to effort 
more powerful, than that we, in our humble spheres, if earnest 
and faithful, are co-workers with the pure and redeemed above ? 

Hoping soon to visit you, and to express personally my 
sympathy with you, and my interest in all your plans, believe 
me ever, 

Sincerely your friend, H. M. 


THE CALL OF MUSIC. 


Tue golden tones of a mellow horn 
Are forever sounding in my ear. 

Both late at night and at early morn 
Those marvellous notes I seem to hear. 


Full many a mystic tale they tell, 
Commingled of wondrous hopes and fears ; 
Oh my soul hath loved to hear them well, 
When toss’d in a world of sin and tears. 


And once they rang so merry and loud 
They thrilled far over the hills aloft: 
But now they wail, as over a shroud, 
Most strangely mournful, sad and soft. 


With a cadence dim, that unknown horn 
To my listening soul doth seem to say, 
And ever it hath since I was born, — 
“Spirit, be pure, and come, come away.” 


And well do I know that when a morn 
Shall come with a peace so calm and deep 
That no more I hear that mellow horn, 

In the silent grave I shall lie asleep. 


But hark! high over the tomb it rings, 
And its tone hath nothing dim or drear, 
As from the opening heaven it sings,— 
“ Rejoice, the home of the soul is here!” 
W. R. A. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 


Tue doctrine of justification by faith alone is maintained 
throughout a large portion of the Protestant Church. It is 
represented in the following manner, by acelebrated Theologi- 
cal Professor, who may be regarded as an able representative 
of all who embrace this doctrine. 

‘‘Tt was an universal belief,” he says, “‘among Protestants 
at the Reformation, and the pulpit knew no other language, 
that faith alone is the genuine method of salvation ; not faith 
and works together, or works more properly, as has been taught 
by many within the last century. This latter way is indeed’ 
no way at all; rightly considered, it carries with it a contra- 
diction to itself. There cannot be a mixed way to acceptance ; 
it must ‘be by Christ wholly, or ourselves wholly ; not ourselves 
in part, and Christ in part, with a view to make up our defects. 
The Reformation discerned better, and the Scripture where it 
principally treats this subject, I mean St. Paul’s epistles, de- 
clares otherwise. If by Grace, (i. e. by God’s free favor 
through Christ, election to life arises,) ‘then it is no more 
of works, otherwise grace is no more grace. But if it be of 
works, then it is no more grace, otherwise works are no more 
works.’ ” 

In order to show the fallacy of this doctrine, it will be proper 
to adopt some common standard by which it may be tried and 
examined, and we think the advocates of this doctrine must 
consent to the Holy Scriptures as the only infallible standard. 
The Scriptures are most certainly the wisest scheme of salva- 
tion. This being settled, it matters little what was the doc- 
trine of Luther, or Calvin, or Melancthon, or Zuinglius, or of 
any scholar and reformer, about the nature of faith, as being — 
exclusive of Charity and Good Works,—the only genuine 
method of salvation, since all acknowledge that it is not for 
man to form schemes of salvation. It is not the Council of 
Nice, of Ephesus, of Trent, or any other, which can safely 
be depended upon, or referred to, as the oracle of truth ; neither 
is it the Church of Jerusalem, of Alexandria,, of Rome, or 
of England. Neither will it be a crime in any man, should 
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he in this respect differ from the article relating to “ justifica- 
tion by faith alone,” contained in the confessions of faith of 
the majority of Protestant churches, though most of the old 
books for one hundred and fifty years after the Reformation 
should all speak the same sense. ‘These are all short of sub- 
stantial proofs of this doctrine, unless the doctrine itself can be 
found in the Holy Scriptures ; and the man is to be vindicated 
in refuting the doctrine, if contrary to Scripture, by the gen- 
eral belief of mankind, that the Sacred Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is not found 
therein, or may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite, or necessary to salvation. It isnot lawful 
for the Church to ordain any thing, that is contrary to Giod’s 
written Word, neither is it lawful so to expound one place of 
Scripture as to be repugnant to another. And not only so, 
but the Church cannot, on any ground, lay claim to infallibility. 
The Church of Jesusalem, Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch, 
erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but 
also in matters of faith. And it would be very unbecoming in 
a church at the present day to acknowledge the fallibility of 
ancient churches, and yet suppose herself infallible. We do 
not conceive ourselves, therefore, under any obligation to bow 
down before the decisions of general councils, of churches, of 
reformers, of talents, of learning, of dignity, or of any human 
judicature whatsoever, only so far as it is supported by the 
genuine uncorrupted sense of the records of the Eternal Wis- 
dom. Not that we feel disposed to quarrel with, or even to 
slight, the determinations of any of the above sources of arbi- 
tration, because we verily believe that in many instances they 
have both consulted and obeyed the dictates of revealed truth, 
but then we are equally persuaded that in many other instances 
they have suffered themselves to be misled by error. The 
Scriptures constitute the rock of sure and unshaken principles 
of doctrine and of life ; our security, and our only security, 
therefore, in articles of faith and practice, is to be found in the 
right interpretation of the Worpv or Gop, and in the pure and 
genuine sense of its holy pages thence derived. 

We will now proceed to examine whether the tenet of “jus- 
tification by faith alone,” exclusive of Charity and Good Works, 
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is ‘the only genuine method of salvation.” That this may 
appear with greater clearness, and in its true light, it will be 
proper to define our terms. 

Fair, we conceive to be a christian grace, derived from the 
divine, and leading man to think aright about God, his law 
and kingdom, and especially to acknowledge in heart and life 
the Lord God, and to approach and worship him accordingly. 

Cuariry, we understand to be another christian grace, de- 
rived also, like faith, from the divine, and disposing man to 
love his neighbor as himself, and to suffer that love to govern 
and influence him in all his thoughts, works and actions. 

Goop Works too, are to be regarded as derived, like faith 
and charity, from a divine source, since no man can of himself 
alone do a really good work, any more than of himself alone 
he can think a good thought, or cherish a good affection, man 
not being life in himself, but only a recipient of life. ‘ With- 
out me,” says the Saviour, “ye can do nothing.” Good 
Works, therefore, are to be considered as nothing else but 
charity and faith im operation, in other words, as the expres- 
sions and effects of a man’s internal charity and faith in his ex- 
ternal life and conversation. 

Man consists of three parts or principles of life, viz: a Will, 
whereby he can love God and his neighbors ; an Understand- 
ing, whereby he can discover what the love of God and of his 
neighbor requires of him, and an Operation whereby he can 
fulfil, or bring into outward effect, what his will chooses and 
his understanding dictates. ‘These three parts or principles ¢éo- 
gether constitute the man, and not any of them singly, or in 
separation from the other. 'The progression of man’s life is 
like the progression of all things that belong to the will, through 
the understanding, into acts in the body. The will produces 
nothing of itself without the understanding, nor does the un- 
derstanding produce anything of itself without the will; they 
must act in conjunction that any thing may exist. As will 
and understanding form a one, so do charity and faith ; because 
charity belongs to the will, and faith to the understanding. 
In like manner, charity and faith form a one, as affection and 
thought do ; because affection belongs to the will, and thought 
to the understanding. So again, charity and faith form a one, as 
goodness and truth do; because goodness has relation to affec- 
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tion, which belongs to the will, and truth has relation to thought, 
which belongs to the understanding. Ina word, charity and 
faith constitute a one, like essence and form; for the essence 
of faith is charity, and the form of charity is faith. Hence it 
is evident, that faith without charity is like form without an 
essence, which is not anything ; and that charity without faith 
is like an essence without a form, which likewise is not any- 
thing. Faith without charity is like respiration of the lungs 
without a heart, which cannot take place in any living thing, 
but only in an automaton ; and charity without faith is like a 
heart without lungs, in which there can be no sense of life ; 
consequently, charity by faith accomplishes uses, as the heart 
by the lungs accomplishes actions. 

From what has been said, it is plain that man cannot be 
justified, or made just, by faith alone. Justification by faith 
alone, if it has any meaning, must needs imply the exclusion 
of every other justifying principle, consequently the exclusion 
of charity and good works, and thus the exclusion of neigh- 
borly love and its operation. It may, perhaps, be said, no; for 
according to the general idea of faith, it includes both charity 
and good works, thus both neighborly love and its operation, 
and therefore may be considered as the primary and sole cause 
of justification. But according to this idea, allow us to ask, 
how can justification be attributed to faith alone, when, by the 
above confession, charity and good works are united with faith 
in producing justifying effects? For can charity, faith, and 
good works, all conspire to effect a purpose, and can it be said, 
with any degree of propriety, that the purpose is effected by 
any one of these agents singly, to the exclusion of the rest? 
Why, then, be unwilling to allow to charity and good works 
the same justifying efficacy which is allowed to faith, while at 
the same time it is acknowledged that charity and good works 
are always connected with justifying faith? Or why insist that 
faith includes charity and good works when it is plain, from 
the testimony of the Sacred Scriptures, that charity and works 
are perpetually spoken of as things distinct from faith, and in 
someanstances superior to faith, which cannot be supposed to 
have been the case, had they been included and involved in it ? 

But is it not genuine Calvinism to believe that “faith jus- 
tifies without good works,” that “‘ works are not necessary to 
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salvation, nor to faith, because salvation and faith are neither 
preserved nor retained by good works,” consequently, that 
“ there is no bond of connection between faith and good works?” 
We know that it is asserted that ‘good works follow faith, as 
fruit is produced from a tree,” but then let us ask, who does 
them, nay, who thinks of them, or who is spontaneously led 
to perform them, while a person knows or believes that they 
do not at all contribute to salvation, and also, that no one can 
do any good thing towards salvation as of himself? If it be 
alleged that the leaders of the church have still conjoined faith 
with good works, it may be said in reply, that this conjunction, 
when clearly inspected, is not conjunction, but mere adjunc- 
tion, and this only like a superfluous appendage, that neither 
coheres nor adheres in any other manner than as a dark back- 
ground to a portrait, which serves to set off the figure repre- 
sented, and give it more the appearance of life; it may be said 
further, that inasmuch as religion has relation to life, and this 
consists in good works according to the truths of faith, it is 
evident that real religion is the portrait or figure represented of 
itself, and not the mere shady appendage ; yea, that when 
good works are regarded as such an appendage, they must be 
reputed by many as of no more account than the tail of a horse, 
which, as contributing nothing to the horse’s strength, may 
be cut off at pleasure. Who can rationally conclude other- 
wise, while he understands such expressions as these according 
to their obvious meaning? ‘ That it is a folly to imagine that 
the works of the second table of the Decalogue justify in the 
sight of God,” and these, ‘That if any one believes he shall 
therefore obtain salvation, because he has charity, he brings a 
reproach upon Christ ;” as also these, ‘“ That good works are 
utterly to be excluded, in treating of justification and eternal 
life?” Who, therefore, when he reads afterwards, that good 
works necessarily follow faith, and that if they do not follow, 
the faith is a false and not a true faith; who, we say, attends 
to it, or if he attends to it, understands whether such good 
works are attended with any perception or consciousness? Yet 
good which proceeds from man without his having a percep- 
tion or consciousness of it, has no more life in it than if it 
came from a statue. 

We submit, do those ministers of the church, those of them 
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especially who affect to excel in wisdom, and wish to be look- 
ed upon as oracles in spiritual things, revolve in their thoughts 
and teach from their pulpits, scarce anything else but myste- 
ries concerning justification by faith alone, and good works as 
her humble attendants? And from their great erudition con- 
cerning faith and good works, do they not in a wonderful man- 
ner sometimes separate and sometimes conjoin them ; compara- 
tively as if they held faith by itself in one hand, and the 
works of charity in the other, and at one time extend their 
arms, and so separate them, and at another time bring their 
hands together, and so conjoin them? Let us illustrate this by 
examples. They teach, that good works are not necessary to 
salvation, because if done by man they are meritorious ; at the 
same time they also teach, that good works necessarily follow 
faith, and that both together make one in the article of salva- 
tion. They teach, that faith without good works, as being 
alive, justifies; and at the same time, that faith without good 
works, as being dead, does not justify. 'They teach, that faith 
is neither preserved nor retained by good works; and at the 
same time that good works proceed from faith, as fruit from a 
tree, light from the sun, and heat from fire. They teach that 
good works being adjoined to faith make it perfect ; and at the 


“same time, that being conjoined as ina marriage, or in one 


form, they deprive faith of its saving essence. They teach, 
that a Christian is not under the law; and at the same time, 
that he must be in the daily practice of the law. They teach, 
that if good works are intermixed in the business of salvation 
by faith, as in the remission of sins, justification, regeneration, 
verification, and salvation, they are hurtful, but if not inter- 
mixed, that they are profitable. They teach, that God crowns 
his own gifts, which are good works, with rewards even of a 
spiritual nature, but not with salvation and eternal life, because 
faith without works, they say, is entitled to the crown of 
eternal life. ‘They teach, that faith alone is like a queen, who 
walks in a stately manner, with good works as her train of at- 
tendants behind her; but if these join themselves to her 
and embrace her, she is cast from her throne, and called an 
adulteress. But particularly when they treat of faith and 


- good works at the same time, they view merits in the one hand, 


and no merit in the other, making choice of expressions which 
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they use in two different senses, one for the laity, and the oth- 
er for the clergy, for the laity that its nakedness may not ap- 
pear, and for the clergy that it may. Consider now, whether 
a person hearing such things can draw from them any doctrine 
leading to salvation, or whether he will not rather, from the 
apparent contradictions therein, become blind, and afterwards 
grope for the objects of salvation, like a person walking in the 
dark? Who in this case can tell, from the evidence of works, 
whether he has any faith or not ; and whether it is better to 
omit good works on account of the danger of merit, or to do 
them for the fear of the loss of faith? Who will not separate 
and snatch himself away from such contradictions, and shun 
evils as sins, and do good, and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thus have saving justification given unto him ? 

From what has now been said, it will plainly appear, that 
by justification is implied, the being made just ; but whereas 
no man can be made just, but by a principle of justice, and 
since the true and only principle of justice is the love of God 
and of our neighbors, therefore justification, or being made 
just, further implies, that a man loves God above all things, 
and his neighbors as himself; but whereas man of himself 
cannot love God and his neighbors, since of himself he loves 
himself alone, better than God and his neighbors, therefore 
justification, or being made just, further implies, that man has 
connection of heart and life with the Divine, from whom alone 
all true justice, or all true love of God and of the neighbor 
descends. And as the Will, the Understanding, and the Oper- 
ation constitute a one, as we have already seen, therefore no 
man can be said to be justified, or made just, until he be re- 
newed in all these several parts or principles of his constitution 
according to justice, that is to say, according to the pure love 
of God, and of his neighbors. 

It is clear, then, that justification cannot be unjustly applied, 
nor can any one obtain the benefit of it, without becoming the 
suitable object of this benefit; for this would be to desiroy 
and confound the settled laws of God, that just Judge of all 
the earth, who will do right, and who has expressly declared, 
that he will not justify the wicked. ‘He that justifieth the 
wicked, and he that condemneth the just, even they both are 
an abomination to the Lord.” 
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The terms just and justify, are used in Scripture, not as 
implying a perfect, steady, and sinless obedience to the laws of 
God, for that is not possible in man’s degenerate state; but an 
habitual and prevailing regard to truth and goodness, which 
does properly denominate him+to be a just man, and render 
him a good recipient of the divine favor and acceptance, or 
justifies him. Thus Abel, by offering a more excellent sacri- 
fice than Cain, obtained an express testimony from God that 
he was righteous, a fire from heaven consuming his sacrifice, 
and by it men were taught that God looks to the heart in all 
their services and devotions. Nay, God tells Cain that if he 
did well he should be accepted. Abel may signify those who 
are in charity, and Cain those who are in faith separate from 
charity. Abel brought an offering of the firstling of his flock, 
and the fat thereof, that is, he worshipped from love and chari- 
ty, and God had respect to his offering. Cain also brought an 
offering of the fruit of the ground, that is, he worshipped 
merely from faith, and Jehovah had not respect to his offering ; 
and Cain was very wroth, and hiscountenance fell. By which 
may signify, that with such who continue in faith only, as faith 
separate from charity, the interiors of the mind are averted 
from the Lord, and look downwards towards inferior things. 

’ Cain at length murdered his brother Abel, that is, faith, sepa- 
rate from charity, will at length destroy charity altogether ; 
and Cain was cursed as a fugitive and vagabond, which may 
signify, that such will no longer know good and truth. Jeho- 
vah is said to curse man, when man averts himself from Him, 
because in such cases nothing can prosper with him of a spiri- 
tual nature ; and however he may cultivate his peculiar schism 
or doctrine, which may be signified by tilling the ground, still 
it will be barren and unfruitful in good works. So Noah is 
said to be a just man, and upright in his generation ; and as 
such, he found favor in the eyes of the Lord, who bids him and 
his come into the Ark; for said He, “Thee have I seen 
righteous before me in this generation.””’ So Abraham pleads 
with God for Sodom, that he would spare it if there were so ma- 
ny just, or so many righteous persons in it. Now if men can have 
no righteousness at all that can render them recipients of favor, 
or justification in any measure, he never would have pleaded 
as he did. We are told likewise, God said of Job, that he 
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was a perfect and upright man, which is explained by his fear- 
ing Godand eschewing evil. And again we find Job declaring 
that he would hold his righteousness fast, and not let it go; 
which seems explained, by his adding, that his heart should not 
reproach him so long as he lived. 'To the same purpose, the 
Psalmist speaks of the wicked plotting against the just, and 
bids them mark the perfect, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man is peace. And Solomon says that the path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. Nor can any be more express against the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, than Ezekiel, who says, 
that “he who walked in God’s statutes and kept his judg- 
ments to deal truly, he is just ; he shall surely live, saith the 
Lord. ‘The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him.” 
It is to the established rules of government that God refers, as 
the foundation of his appeal ; ‘“‘ Hear, O Israel is not my way 
equal??? Which character of just as applied to men is still 
further confirmed in the propriety of it, by our Lord himself; 
who tells us, that *‘ He sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
Now with what great impropriety must this be said, if one 
part of mankind may not as truly bear the character of just, 
as the other of unjust! Or if the one part can only be so de- 
nominated by imputation, but the other of personal demerit ! 

We further add, that Peter was well assured of this as a 
truth, viz: that “In every nation, he that fears God, and 
works righteousness, is accepted of him;’ which plainly 
proved, that men of every nation were capable, because the 
power was continually given them, of fearing God, and work- 
ing righteousness, and that this their doing so, was the ground 
of the divine acceptance. So that God is no partial being ; 
he does not distribute his favors arbitrarily, or from caprice ; 
he is no respecter of persons, any farther than their principles 
and actions are worthy of divine approval. 

Now if any truth be plain, this is a certain and evident one, 
that personal, not imputed righteousness, is the very reason, 
foundation, and rule of justification before God, by which we 
mean, the only differing reason why one man partakes of 
the gifts of eternal life, and why another does not. Paul 
says that “God will render to every man according to his 
deeds — indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon 
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every soul of man that doeth evil; but glory, honor and peace, 
to every one that worketh righteousness, for there is no respect 
of persons with God.” He tells the Corinthians, that “all, 
both Jew and Gentile, must appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether good or bad.” 
And he would not have the Galatians deceived ; for “‘ whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap; he who soweth to 
the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he who sow- 
eth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 

To put this matter beyond all doubt, let us attend a little to 
what our Lord himself has said concerning it. He tells us, 
that ‘the hour is coming, in which all that are in their graves 
shall hear his voice and shall come forth ; they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of condemnation.”’ Read at your leisure 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, where in that description 
of the judgment which God passes upon every individual hu- 
man being, we are assured, that the reason of the sentence, 
Come ye blessed, is, their having done righteously; and the 
reason of the other sentence, Depart ye cursed, is, their neglect- 
ing to do what they might have done. And in his Parable 


‘of the Talents our Lord plainly teaches, as the grand moral of 


it, that in proportion to men’s improvement of what they have, 
or their criminal neglect shall be their reward. “ Every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire.” “He that receiveth seed into the good ground, 
is he that heareth the Word and understandeth it, which also 
beareth fruit and bringeth forth.” “Jesus said, My mother, 
and my brethren are they which hear the Word of God, and 
do it.” “If ye know these things happy are ye ¢f ye do them.” 
“ He that hath my commandments, and doeth them, he it is 
that loveth me, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him.” ‘ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
Sruit.”, “The Son of Man shall come in the glory of his 
Father, and then shall he reward every one according to his 
works.” ‘JT heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bours, and their works do follow them.” “ A book was opened, 
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which is the book of life, and the dead were judged according 
to those things which were written in the books, all according 
to their works.’”’ Behold, [come quickly, and my reward is 
with me, to give every man according to his work.” “ Jeho- 
vah, whose eyes are open upon all the ways of the sons of 
men, to give every one according to his ways, and according 
to the fruit of his doings.” “Iwill punish them for their 
ways, and visit upon them for their doings.” ‘ According 
to our ways and according to our doings, so hath he dealt 
with us,” not to mention a thousand other passages to the 
same purport, from which it must plainly appear, that a man’s 
works or doings, are things of the first moment in the article 
of justification, since it is impossible to suppose that judgment 
shall hereafter be regulated according to man’s works, unless 
these works had in them something to affect judgment, con- 
sequently either to justify or condemn. It deserves notice al- 
so, that faith is never once mentioned in any of the above 
passages, as affecting judgment, consequently as either tending 
to justify or condemn. But how shall we account for the 
strange fact, that many still exalt a principle of faith to pre- 
eminence over the above positive declarations of the Eternal 
Truth, and not only so, but that they absolutely overlook those 
declarations, as if none such had ever been made, and that 
their blindness, in this instance, is so complete, that they dis- 
cern nothing either of the number or importance of the things 
said in the sacred Scriptures concerning good works, but re- 
main equally unaffected by their high sanction and authority ! 
Alas! no satisfactory solution can be given of this wonderful 
phenomenon, but what is most mortifying and humiliating, 
because grounded in the melancholy reflection, that where any 
false principle is suffered to predominate in the human mind, 
there the truth is no longer seen or attended to, even though 
attested by evidence bright as the mid-day sun, and multiplied 
as the stars in the firmament of heaven. And what adds 
greatly to our astonishment on the occasion is the consideration 
that the darkness alluded to is caused, not by ignorance or 
misinformation, (for this might be excusable,) but by the 
light of truth itself falsified and perverted through misinter- 
pretation and misapplication; thus awfully verifying the sol- 
emn words of Jesus Christ, “If the light that is in thee be 
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darkness, how great is that darkness! They, therefore, who 
call themselves the learned, and who pretend to see deeper 
than others into the mysteries of religion, are in this respect, 
it is to be feared, blinder than the simple, thus again awfully 
fulfilling the words of the same Great Redeemer, where he 
says, “I thank Thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
that Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes.” 

But let us proceed. Paul represents the Israelites as “ igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness, and going about to establish their 
own righteousness; and so did not submit themselves to the 
righteousness of God. That is, the Jews did not attend to the 
divine rectitudes, though so often informed by their prophets, 
as well as by their moral precepts, that they consisted in an 
inward purity of heart and life, and that these were the terms 
of God’s gracious acceptance. Notwithstanding this, they 
went about to settle and establish a righteousness of their own, 
constituted of genealogical descent, election, sacrifices, and 
atonement, and so would not submit to the divine rectitudes. 
To the Jews, there appeared no proportion, when they con- 
sidered themselves as in many things offending, between im- 
perfect obedience and the reward of eternal happy life. But to 
compromise the matter, they were accustomed, as well as the 
Gentile nations, to commute with the Deity, by offerings, 
sacrifices, or ceremonial lustrations! ‘Their prophets had, 
however, in the plainest manner reproved them for these things, 
by commanding them to wash, and make themselves clean; 
which they were to do, by putting away the evil of their do- 
ings, and by ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well; and 
by not trusting to the multitude of their sacrifices, burnt 
offerings, oblations, or their many and long prayers. And as 
Daniel advised Nebuchadnezzar, so they advised the Jews, to 
break .off their sins by righteousness, and their iniquities by 
observing mercy. Or as Micah represents Balaam as telling 
Balak, that the Lord would not be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or ten thousand rivers of oil, or with human sacrifices, 
as atonements for the sin of the soul; but the requirements 
of Jehovah were, to do justly, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly before him. The writings of the prophets generally 
show that the Jews had run into a high opinion of external 
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and invented services,as what would perfect their characters, 
atone for their unrighteousness, and entitle them to the favor 
of Jehovah; or, in other words, this way they took for justifi- 
cation, or obtaining God’s acceptance. 

That this was a truth, may be seen by consulting the Sa- 
viour’s first sermon on the mount. He begins with recom- 
mending virtuous dispositions in the minds of men, as what 
qualified for blessedness ; and shows what mistakes the Jews 
had run into about righteousness, in almost all his public in- 
structions. Besides, as the Israelites apprehended that they 
were really under a divine constitution, or Theocracy ; and 
as they did but superficially attend to the designs of it, they 
might imagine that their mere external conformity was suffi- 
cient to obtain righteousness. 


|To be concluded.] 


THE PSALMS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. GEORGE F. SIMMONS. 


Acts i. 20. For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let his habitation be 
desolate, and let no man dwell therein, and his bishoprick let another 
take. 


Tis passage gives us an idea of the manner and spirit 
in which the Psalms were regarded and quoted by the Apos- 
tles, and suggests to us a comparison with the manner in which 
they are regarded now. 

It is not unfrequently asserted that we have in this text a 
citation of a passage as prophetic which is in fact not prophetic, 
and which is so regarded only on account of that erroneous 
view of the Old Testament in which the first disciples of Christ 
were permitted by him to rest. But this is an ungrounded 
criticism of a kind against which it is well for us to be on 
our guard. The speaker does not, so far as appears from the 
context, quote these words as prophetic, but rather as an 
asseveration of a law of God, to the effect that the enemy and 
betrayer of the righteous shall, be cast out and his memory be- 
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come infamous. Every declaration of an eternal law has in- 
deed a certain prophetic force, remains an everlasting warning, 
and is continually fulfilled. The Christians of the New Testa- 
ment found the ancient Scriptures full of such declarations, and 
quoted much from them as a previous promulgation of what 
had in their time been fully confirmed in fact. But superficial 
readers receiving their quotations according to a ruder theory 
of prophecy, make them the ground of inconsiderate animad- 
version. 

The citation of the text throws immediately into my hands 
a passage on which I was desirous of making an observation, 
inasmuch as it is an eminent instance of a class of passages 
which are frequently held up as strongly objectionable, on the 
score of their spirit, even as absolutely opposed to the temper 
of Christianity. Some tender Christians shudder at passages 
which Saint Peter could use, without suspecting the impropri- 
ety, in enforcing a religion of love. 

The Psalm from which the apostle here quotes, — the 
one hundred and ninth, —is sometimes instanced as eminent- 
ly atrocious. It is thought to breathe the very bitterness 
of vengeance. Saint Peter did not so understand it. When 
he read: “The mouth of the wicked and the mouth of the 
deceitful are opened against me. For my love they are my 
adversaries ; but I give myself unto prayer. They have re- 
warded me evil for good; and hatred for my love. Set thou 
a wicked man over him ; and let Satan stand at his right hand. 
When he shall be judged, let him be condemned, and let his 
prayer become sin. Let his days be few, and let another 
take his office,” he found not an utterance of personal ma- 
lignity, but a denunciation of just retribution, which should 
befal the enemies of virtue and the scourges of mankind. 
The Hebrew language is very poor in distinctions of tense 
and mood in verbs, and a part of the apparent bitterness 
of tltis Psalm is undoubtedly conveyed to it in the transla- 
tion. The same might be perhaps better expressed by a 
different phraseology. ‘‘ He shall be condemned,” and “ his 
days shall be few.” But even such verbal correction is not 
necessary. For the right reader does understand, that the 
Psalmist here rises above the level of personal enmity and 
utters the condemnation of God. The words are severe and 
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terrible ; but no more severe and terrible than are those facts. 
of Providence in which they are fulfilled. The apostle quo- 
ted them thus as awful and as sacred; and can there be any 
question that the truly religious use of the Psalms, of which 
this is an instance, is more true to the spirit in which they 
were conceived, than the critical sentimental use which is 
more recent, and which finds in them cause of offence ? 

I do not deny that there are passages sparsely scattered 
through the Psalms of David, which, at least in the form in 
which we have them, are not in harmony with the spirit of 
Christ. But the cases in which this want of harmony is 
extreme, are very few ; and I would suggest whether in those 
parts in which Christian feeling, or what we fancy to be such, 
is offended, it be not more prudent and modest, considering 
the commendation which the Saviour and apostles gave the 
books, and that they have seemed divine to so many genera- 
tions, to suspect that there is something in the language of the 
original which would abate our objection, and that we have 
not fully entered into the mind of the Psalmist. 

Sure it is indeed, that the Psalms do not adequately portray 
the spirit that was revealed in the Messiah. But equally sure 
is it that they express in eloquent and sublime strains, that 
spirit which longed for the Messiah, and which, in the glory 
of that expectation, cast an unutterable and enduring splendor 
upon an age otherwise rude and valueless. 

It is remarkable, with regard to these compositions, how their 
predominant religious spirit has made even circumstances of 
war and rude life, so redolent and expressive of the highest 
relations, that even the Christian has found in them appropri- 
ate vehicles for his own devotions. 

The warlike tone of the Psalms is often objected against 
them as a reason why they should be excluded from our use. 
And the turning of the warlike circumstance into a meta- 
phorical representation of spiritual conflict is represented as 
artificial and forced. But in fact Christians, when they read 
in the Psalms, of battle, of enemies, of towers of refuge, of 
spears and shields, have spontaneously agreed to appropriate 
these to themselves as figures descriptive of a spiritual fact. 
And that they can do so, to the degree in which they have 
done it, proves the Psalms to be the highest productions of the 
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devotional spirit of antiquity. The very circumstance against 
which objection is brought, shows the astonishing and peculiar 
greatness of their inmost meaning and style. Warlike though 
they be, they are profoundly and controllingly devout. 

The readiness with which the deeply-moved religious mind 
sinks into the Psalms, and its thought melts into their phrase- 
ology, and finds in that phraseology its truest prayer, is no 
slight testimony to their intrinsic worth. 

War, destruction, vengeance, are made in these writings so 
entirely the work of a disposing Providence, that they lose 
their character of evil. The wickedness of the petty agent is 
excluded by the agency of supernal power. This is the way 
in which, at that early day, the religious spirit cow/d manifest 
itself in the consideration of earthly violence. However it 
may seem in these times in which we have reached higher 
civilization, and are favored with a purer rule of conduct, wars 
were at that time a part of the plan by which God balanced 
the sins of men against one another, and so exhausted their 
passions in armed encounter as to prepare the way for a 
gentler era. The mind which at that time could have looked 
on all violence as flagitious, must have been a weak and un- 
practical mind. The man of God differed from men of the 
world, in seeing that hosts in their rage and battle, were 
controlled by the Great King, that he made even the wrath 
of man to praise him; that the defeat of an army or the 
crushing of a nation was providential; that the ruin of a 
house was retributive. He denounced calamity on the wicked. 
And when the good experienced adversity, he considered it as 
the affliction of a day. And it is because all events of life 
are considered in this light, that Christians can assume the 
Psalms without any other change than here and there the 
literal into the figurative, and find them truer expressions of 
their minds towards God than any hymns to which religion 
has given birth. What must have been the fervor which 
could elevate battles, devastation and blood into external 
symbols to the church of the struggles and sorrows and impeni- 
tence and victories of the soul! ‘Take any later songs of battle 
and try to make the same conversion. See how the songs of 
the thirty-years’ war, or even those that sprung from the 
wild-enthusiasm of the French revolution, would adapt them- 
VOL. V. 35* 
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selves to our spiritual wants. The very proposition is pre- 
posterous. Only where the warrior’s arm is wholly consecrate 
and his cause identified with the divine, only when this is 
the spirit of a people at large, can the bard impart to such 
topics the spiritual force which makes them thus representative 
of the deepest experiences of the soul. 

I speak of the Psalms even in those parts to which the ob- 
jection most strongly applies. If any will regard them as 
battle-songs, I say, let them be compared with other battle- 
songs, and from that comparison, let their true rank in the 
scale of human compositions be determined. It will be un- 
derstood, of course, that by these observations, I mean not to 
palliate the crime of war at the present day. 

Nothing is easier than to find expressions in the Psalms 
against which it seems Christian to inveigh. It is gratifying 
to pride to look down as from a higher eminence upon the 
compositions in which the saints of many ages have been 
pleased to express their humble supplications. But this in- 
dicates anything but mental elevation. T’o condemn the 
Psalms as barbarous, as unfitted to true devotion, does argue, 
not that a man has reached a higher point, but that he has 
not yet got so high as to understand them. It argues a 
want of sensibility in us to that wondrous charm, by which 
faith in an age of demi-civilization could master and use all. 
The finest note that ever breathed from the religious depths 
of the soul is too fine and sweet for our ear. We need the 
more artificial utterances of an easier age; aud we deny ad- 
mission to the true, eternally genuine, utterance of an irre- 
pressible, wholly in God absorbed spirit. But when a lyrist 
arises, having one eye to the earth, filled with sentiments, 
which are not true to nature and which do not belong to the 
soul, his, we are erroneously persuaded, is a more Christian 
spirit, a more thoroughly devout frame. 

Here was one in the depth of antiquity, buried in an igno- 
rant and barbarous age, beset with enemies and oppressed with 
cares, the spear and shield continually in his hand, and the 
uneasier crown burdening his brow, surrounded by the tumults 
of war alternating with the ignorant quietness of a shepherd’s 
life, out of which he had sprung ; and the sighs and groans of his 
soul are so transformed in passing over his tongue, that they be- 
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come the hymns and prayers of the world through tens of ages ; 
his thanksgiving becomes the fixed expression of the gratitude 
of his race. After a new teacher from God has come and in- 
troduced higher knowledge of the Spirit, and after the church 
which he gathered has been trained by long and incessant 
providences, men do not yet outlearn those hymns of the war- 
rior-shepherd-king. 'They are even prophetic of the future ; 
and men find in them the voice of an oracle. The greatest 
genius rejoices to use them as its song. The greatest sorrow 
finds an utterance in those strains and is softened as it breathes 
them forth. The purest breast of innocence makes them vo- 
cal from its early throat. The martyrs assuage the terror of the 
flames by chanting them; and to go higher, Christ himself 
sends his spirit to heaven on their wings. This is too wide a 
testimony to be reversed by the easy criticism of a few who 
think they can see beyond them. ‘They are not the less, but 
the more fitting expression of true devotion, for coming 
from that age of rudeness; for their’s is not an artificially be- 
gotten fervor, but a heat like that of a volcano breaking through 
the hindrances and sternness of the circumstance. It is a 
boiling up of the primal fires of Nature. Out of rudeness 
comes a sublime simplicity; violence is made to praise and 


‘serve the Omnipotent; blood signifies the stern necessity of 


woe ; and weapons are the accidental means by which heroism, 
self-devotion, retribution, are expressed. 

Yon will not understand me as claiming an equality of this 
part of Scripture with the Christian records. There is felt 
everywhere in it a deficiency, the want of aclear belief in 
immortality. That idea, if expressed at all, retreats into the 
deepest shade. We feel how great is the transition when in 
the New Testament Christ brings it to light. The moral 
government of God is looked upon as embracing this world 
alone, and in order to extol it in this scene, its retributions are 
represented as more perfect than we experience them. The 
Christian certainly foregoes his privilege who rests satisfied 
with this utterance of truth. It is but partial. It is but pre- 
paratory. It belongs to an infant age. But so genuinely does 
it express the true religious sentiments of man, so deeply is it 
in harmony with man’s nature and all that belongs to it, that 
it is capable of receiving and, as it were, absorbing into itself 
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the higher truth that was subsequently made known, so that 
Christians sing or repeat the same strains with all the added 
significance of a Saviour’s death. 

Surely in no human compositions is the grandeur of God in 
the outward creation so magnificently set forth. Surely in 
none is his immensity, his eternity, his power, wisdom and 
even goodness more impressively extolled. But it must be al- 
lowed that this were not sufficient if there were not present the 
characteristic of all true religion, the union of the love of God 
with the love of virtue, if the fear of Jehovah were not ex- 
pressed in a fear of wrong, if piety were not most intimately 
connected with righteousness. But this is so. In the Psalms 
God is invoked to render help to the soul in its moral struggles. 
It is the meek whom God “ will beautify with salvation.” 
God is habitually represented as the Father of the poor, the 
God of the oppressed. The sins of the tongue, the sins of 
violence, the sins of passion are rebuked; and it is “to him 
that ordereth his conversation aright,” that the salvation of 
God is promised. 'The just are blessed. Charity is the key to 
the love of heaven. ‘ Whoso privily slandereth his neighbor, 
him will I cut off; him that hath a proud heart will not I suf- 
fer. Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they 
may dwell with me; he that walketh ina perfect way, he shall 
serveme. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house ; 
he that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.” In short the 
spirit of the Psalms is expressed in the words, “ Thou lovest 
righteousness and hatest iniquity, therefore thy God hath 
anointed thee.” 

[have spoken chiefly of the objection drawn against these 
scriptures from the expressions of revenge and from the com- 
mendation of war. There is another ground of objection to 
be remarked on. It is a deficiency in scientific knowledge of 
Nature, — the simple and childlike conceptions of the scheme 
of the heavenly bodies, the ignorance of the rotundity of the 
earth, and of the nature of ‘its composition. But the consid- 
eration of the Psalms in this respect leads us to see how little 
we advance towards God, in advancing in the knowledge of 
his outward works. The discoveries of science become con- 
temptible before that wise simplicity, which can look on the 
earth as “founded by God upon the seas and established upon 
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the floods.” He that habitually feels that Nature with all her 
obvious beauties and splendors proceeds from God, has more 
true wisdom than the great astronomer who denies the imma- 
terial origin of the worlds he explores. All knowledge which 
is obtained by the slow degrees of study, is small before that 
spirit of faith which makes ignorance so devout and so sub- 
lime. And these utterances of devotion are not the less, but 
much the more fitted for our use, that they are wholly inde- 
pendent of the instructions of science. The highest praise is 
founded not at all on that with which we became acquainted 
through studious discovery, but arises out of the depth of in- 
ward faith, seizes on outward events and facts as symbols of 
its ideas, and clothes all nature with a meaning, which it has 
gained from the teachings of the spirit within. 

Men of commanding genius have explored the astounding 
depths of our starry system ; but has any one conveyed the re- 
ligious impression of the whole in language equal to that Psalm, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God,” or any returned 
from his investigations more fully impressed with the ‘ perfec- 
tion” of “the law of the Lord” and the “sweetness” of obey- 
ing his ‘commandments :” ‘This is the grand religious result 
of nature; and whether the sun or earth be the centre com- 
paratively of little moment. 

We are taught all the wonderful mechanism of the eye. 
But while we are flattering ourselves with the interesting 
knowledge, he outruns us in real wisdom, who says to his 
heart ; “‘ He that made the eye, shall he not see ?” 

The world has grown old and has been filled with knowledge ; 
and there have been other kings reared in more clement times 
and under a more blessed Gospel. There have been poets too 
in every class of life. But where has there been from poet, or 
from king, or from poet-king, so pure, so true an utterance of 
trust and hope and devotion as in that Psalm, “‘ The Lord is 
my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The Lord 
is the strength of my life ; of whom shall 1 be afraid?” (27; 
1—5. ) 

At the dedication of the first temple we hear the royal bard 
tuning the voices of his nation to melody before God in the 
30th Psalm. From his lyre the strains first rise, and then 
from the men-singers and women-singers of the temple. The 
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courts of the holy house resound with it, and the Mount of 
Olives replies. ‘I will extol thee, O Lord, for thou hast lift- 
ed me up, and hast not made my foes to rejoice over me.” 
Five and twenty centuries passed away, and the same hymn 
is heard chanted on the morning air in the central woods of 
Germany. It rises from the strong soul of a German monk, 
whom the spirit of God has moved to withstand the corrup- 
tions of the church, and to bring in again Christ in his real 
nature, to displace the superstitious observances of the world. 
He is on his way to a hostile tribunal, to bear his testimony 
before kings, and perhaps, to pay a fearful price for his temerity. 
A holy necessity lies on him, he bears the burden of the 
church in his heart. And there are no words so expressive 
of his inmost soul as this ancient psalm of David. The 
great soul of the modern age, responds in perfect unison 
with the voice out of that deep antiquity. His and the mind 
of the sweet singer of Israel are one. They praise God 
with one voice, and call on all nature to do the same. 

Every religious heart makes response. The genius of 
Milton exercised itself in clothing these hymns anew, and 
men heard them rising from that same voice, which sang 
the blessedness of Paradise. It is for us to reverence and 
not to disparage what Luther and what Milton loved. These 
disciples only renew the testimony of the apostles. And 
that expresses to us the voice of nature and of truth. With 
all the correction, with all the modification, with alf the sup- 
plementary knowledge which Christianity brings, the Psalms 
of David are glorious and heart-stirring utterances of the re- 
ligious spirit. 

Let us use them, then, in such a way that they may be 
vehicles and incitements to us of daily devotion. With such 
examples before us let us not be content until we equal in 
fervor them who worshipped God before Jesus Christ had 
come to shed light on the things of heaven. Let it be our 
daily effort and our constant discipline, that we may have 
such a sensibility to the wisdom and goodness which appear 
in all the ways of Providence, and without which our very 
homes would be places of sorrow and confusion, that when 
we turn to the Psalms, we may be touched with that sym- 
pathy which has moved so many to join in their ascrip- 
tions of praise. 
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THE RESTLESS HEART. 


BY M. G. SLEEPER. 


Tue hurry and bustle of the day had given place to com- 
parative quiet, for it was midnight in the imperial city. The 
forum was deserted, except by a few scattered sleepers, who 
reclined around the statues or in the shadows of the porticos. 
The Jew had crouched away in his comfortless abode, the 
brawling gladiator was shut in his nightly prison, the husband- 
man had returned to his villa with the proceeds of his sales. 
There was no hum of buyer or seller in the book-stalls of 
the Sagillaria, no gay laughter from the baths, no shout from 
the Campus Martius, no merry peal from the public schools. 
Occasionally a figure glided silently along, a chariot whirled 
swiftly by, or a reveller reeling homeward, sang fragments of 
Fescennine songs, or recalled, well pleased, the ribaldry of the 
Atellan farces. Here and there the rays of a lamp .streaming 
through the lattice revealed a copyist still grasping his reed, 
or the journalist preparing the news-sheet for the morrow, and 
sometimes, too, a weary student came forth from the library 
of Lucullus to breathe the air of the Pincian gardens. 

All was still in the palace of Cesar. The banquet was over. 
The mirthful echoes had died in the stately hall and the jew- 
elled wine-cups gleamed faintly amidst the withered garlands. 
The guests had departed, some, to their cell-like dormitories, 
some, to the cool marble floors or the brim of the soothing, 
fountains.. For that brief hour even the slave was at rest. 
The porter and his dog lay down together, the captive Greek, 
the sullen Sard, the dark-hued Numidian and the supple child 
of the Asian coast followed undisturbed the changes of a 
dream, bright, perchance, with the temple of Feronia and the 
cap of liberty. 

Closing a suite of lofty rooms was one yet more elaborately 
finished and more lavishly adorned. In it was no trace of the 
early Romans. Their stern simplicity had vanished before the 
sudden influx of foreign wealth. Planned for luxurious ease 
and elegant retirement, it provided, alike, for the softness of 
the oriental, and the highest wants of the scholar. Upon one 
side lay the garden, separated from it by curtains of brilliant 
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dyes, looped up to admit the wind freighted with perfume. It 
had been wandering at will over the sweet domain, where, 
grouped in glowing clusters, twining about sculptured pillars, 
or climbing over the curving brim of urns and vases grew 
flowers of every tint, and vines with their clasping tendrils. 
There twinkled the glossy foliage of the ilex, there stood the 
richly dyed arbutus and the graceful myrtle. 'There bloomed 
the orange and the lemon, the anemone and the bright cistus, 
the rose and the violet, the aloe and the red gilliflower of the 
rock. ‘There waved the palm, there rustled the grey olive and 
the bee loving lime. And all was so fair, so fresh, with the 
spray drops forever falling from the innumerable jets, and the 
tranquil moonlight brightening as with a thought of love each 
stem and leaf, each bud and blossom. In between columns 
of transparent alabaster came the beams also. Silently they 
stole over the mosaics of the floor, silently crept along the 
marble walls, silently kindled the rare paintings each a nation’s 
boast, silently lingered amidst the carvings of the arched 
and panelled roof. Partly in strong relief, partly in deep 
shadow stood noble busts and faultless statues, and upon stands 
of careful workmanship were piles of exquisitely finished tri- 
fles gathered with violence from conquered provinces. More 
valued even than these, there lay numbered in highly de- 
corated cases the Annals of Ennius, the comedies of Plautus, 
the translations of Terence, the orations of the Gracchi, An- 
tonius, and Crassus. The tragedies of Aischylus, Euripedes, 
and Sophocles, with many a treasure lost and forgotten now, 
and many an old ballad or triumphal song. In one division 
were some manuscripts still more elaborately completed. They 
were fragrant with oil of cedar wound round rods of silver 
and ivory, and their enclosing bands studded with jewels. 
These were the Commentaries on the Gallic War, works upon 
divination, the analogies of the Latin tongue, anecdotes and 
declamations. A table covered with the evidences of literary 
toil was drawn quite to the edge of the garden, and beside it 
was an open capsa filled with choice writing implements. At 
a little distance stood a massive’ chair whose frame work of 
scented wood was wholly covered with curious patterns inlaid 
with ivory and gold. In it sat the master of the mansion, 
—the master of Rome. The quivering leaves of a neighbor- 
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ing orange bough made a perpetual dance of light and gloom 
over his features, yet it was easy to see that he was still in his 
prime. His complexion, in youth, even femininely fair, was 
bronzed by sun and warfare, but he still wore the air of un- 
rivalled elegance which had made him the admiration of the 
Roman fashionables, still his lips retained their voluptuous, 
passion-breathing swell, still his fiery eye glanced with the 
stern authority which dazzled and controlled. 

“The vow of my boyhood is fulfilled,” he said at length. 
“Tam first in Rome. The world is at my feet. Britain and 
Gaul, Spain and Macedonia, Syria and Numidia, all from the 
misty home of the northern storms to the beating suns of 
the far south lie subdued before me. I have triumphed! I 
shall never be forgotten! When my chariot shall have disap- 
peared from the capitol, when my statue, riven from its sphere, 
shall have lost its inscription, ‘ Cesar the demi-god,’ ay, through 
all time shall the ambitious man, be he statesman, general or 
scholar, study my career and emulate my victories.” 

There was exultation in the speaker’s mien, but it passed 
away. The voice of flattery was afar, the shout of the mul- 
titude echoed not in the stillness. Only the tender, though as- 
piring Night looked on the proud imperator. Softly she em- 
braced him, gradually she led him from thoughts of the world’s 
greatness, and the world’s glee back into himself. With gen- 
tle force she compelled him to listen to the voice of his prison- 
ed soul. Alas! it spoke but of disappointment, of weariness, 
of regret. Always in advance of the step just attained it 
still struggled upward and found nothing whereunto to cling. 
It called aloud for the true, the lofty, the imperishable, it re- 
fused to acknowledge as its dower the troubles of an earthly 
heritage. Dimly conscious of its affinity with the pervading 
Spirit of the Universe, it demanded unceasingly a higher goal. 
As the setting of the sun leaves the snow-crested hill-top cold 
and lone, so from his “ place of pride” vanished the fitful 
splendor cast on it by the visions of his wild ambition. Rest- 
less and unhappy, he exclaimed bitterly, 

“ Has the fierce struggle, the indomitable will, the unflag- 
ging toil, the blood of five hundred battle fields, the sack of a 
thousand cities brought me but this? It isamockery! adream! 
afable! Can this be all ?” 

VOL. V. 36 
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He peered eagerly into the future. Astar might, perchance, 
shine upon it fraught with a nobler promise. His restless 
heart ; might it not be quieted? His vague, yet passionate 
yearnings, might they not be stilled? No! for that was the 
proud man’s punishment. His youthful vigor, his fresh affec- 
tions, his strength of purpose, had been given unto earth, and 
of earth’s fleeting joys must he partake yet remain unsatisfied. 
The path up to truth and virtue might not be trodden by such 
impeded footsteps. Vanity and pride, the world worship that 
had grown intense with time were mightier than the momen- 
tary impulse. On would they urge him through the coming 
years, still seeking, still pursuing, still casting aside the toy 
which had faded in the grasping. And theend? Afar in the 
darkness gleamed redly the flames of his funeral pile. They 
breathed scorchingly upon him, they crept around and em- 
braced him. He shuddered at his mortality for his soul was 
sullied. From the goal he had attained, he looked upward, 
upward to the goal he might have won. With a slight shiver 
he drew back in the stately chair which was the symbol of 
his office, and covering his face he exclaimed once more, 

“Tt is a mockery! a dream! a fable! Can this be all ?” 

The morning star trembled on the horizon, the eastern sky 
kindled into light, the sun shone gloriously upon Rome and 
changed to gold the waves of the yellow Tiber. Again the 
busy multitude poured like a flood through this vast mart of 
nations. Again the passions of men, strengthened by repose, 
started into activity, and violence and deceit were rife in the 
great city. Forgetful of the now sober thoughts of his mid- 
night musings, Cesar went forth. Again he addressed him- 
self to the task of conquest, and the historian who records his 
weariness of spirit, also chronicles his growing and insane 
ambition with its dark reward. 





RETURN OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 


“Way, Mrs. Fogg, is there a mad dog in the streets, that 
you snap the door open so, and almost pitch over the sill? 
Here ’s my baby, a good sleeper too, staring awake in the 
cradle.” 

“You have nothing to frighten you, and be thankful to the 
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Lord, who gave you a steady, quiet man for a husband, who 
stays at home and minds his business. The very click of his 
hammer, as I came along, seemed to me a protection, or I 
don’t know —I don’t know —as ever I should have got here, 
I’m so nervous, sitting alone in the house, ever since John’s 
supper was down his throat, and he off to see the volunteers, 
that’s got home, and are encamped, and all, did you know, 
and I dare say, are all about the neighborhood, for I see a man 
go by since dark, that looked for all the world like one, so far 
as I could tell, and he called, ‘John Fogg,’ at our gate, — 
‘John Fogg,’ says he, ‘ John!’ ” 

“‘T dare say it was one of the poor fellows,” said Mrs. 
Hammond, “ one that went from hereabouts, and knew your 
husband.” 

“The house was dark, 1 warrant you, the lamp was in the 
oven, and I sat trembling till [ could not bear it any longer, 
and put my shawl over my head, locked the door after me, 
and run over here. John knows I’m dreadful timorsome, and 
yet he is always on the go, and I have to go to evening meet- 
ings, and sisters’ conferences, and temperance lectures, and 
everything else, all alone, in terror of my life, or stay at home, 
from week’s end to week’s end, when I’ve no children to 
mind, and— Hark! Hark !” 

Feet were heard on the plank, approaching the door. Mrs. 
Hammond gave the cradle a touch, which produced a gentle 
oscillation, while she went to light the visitor in. 

“ An’t you afraid !”’ cried Mrs. Fogg, nervously, as some one 
was heard fumbling at the latch, instead of knocking. 

“ Where’s my wife? Or the key of my door will do as 
well, if she’s left it with you,” cried John Fogg, entering in 
his shirt sleeves. “I’m shivering, it’s damp and cold enough. 
But I have not got to sleep out of doors, as some of them 
poor fellows did last night.” 

“Where ’s your coat, John ?” asked Mrs. Fogg, not without 
some sharpness of tone. “I’d like to know. It was new 
cuffed only yesterday. And what have you done with it?” 

“JT wonder what Jonathan Hammond would say now, to 
read my paper, bragging about the return of the soldiers, and 
the reception they were to get, the good health and spirits — 
O, it’s the most grieving sight I’ve had this many a day, to 
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see them poor fellows, some without coats, some without a 
shoe or stocking, —I tell you, one man came to speak to me, 
a fellow I knew, —or should have known, if it hadn’t been 
his ghost,—and he had a blanket on, like an Indian. I 
could n’t stand that; I gave him my coat, and may it warm 
his heart, as well’s his skeleton. Such a set of dejected, 
down spirited, broken men, —In fine health, eh?—One is 
dead, and boxed up there a corpse, and another poor worn out 
creature called to me, and begged for a little gruel —‘I’d get 
it for you,’ says I, ‘but I’m miles from my house.’ —‘ Can’t 
you beg me a spoonful of flour ?’ says he, ‘some of ’em have 
got some.’ Not a dust could I get, for they were all but 
starving, all of ’em, and hadn’t the heart to give what little 
they had among ’em. It is a wicked shame, and I don’t see 
how it can be, —no comforts, no accommodations, — not even 
a stick of wood, but heartless stuff they pick up around to 
cook with, them that have anything to cook— Why, how 
could it come to this ?” 

‘“Don’t you wish you was one of ’em?’ said Jonathan 
Hammond, who had joined them. ‘* You ’d have been among 
’em, — either here, above ground, or in one of the graves where 
nearly half of them were strewed into the soil of the conquer- 
ed land, or here and there on the way home. Seven hundred 
and fifty went out, and I hear, though they have not been in 
any battle, not four hundred are come back.” 

“T think it is abominable,” cried Mrs. Hammond, red with 
indignation. ‘If Uncle Sam will keep war-dogs to worry his 
neighbors, he is mean not to feed them. Who are cheating 
them out of their hire, when their wicked bidding is done ?” 

“© poor Uncle Sam’s not able to help himself,” said Ham- 
mond. ‘“ He’s bleeding at every vein. This war is likea 
million of bloodsuckers fattening on his means. There ’s 
fortunes enough made in some quarters, I warrant you, and 
what is saved out of these poor fellows’ stomachs and backs 
goes not back into his pocket, be sure.” 

“They are to be paid off when the cash is ready, they say,” 
said John. 

‘“‘ Meantime are they to suffer ?”’ said Mrs. Hammond. 

“They ’ll be breaking into people’s houses — they ’Il rob, 
and set fire, and steal,” cried Mrs. Fogg. “I shall sit up all 
night, if there an’t a watch kept in our lane.” 
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“O don’t you worry,” said her husband. “ Even if they 
were disbanded, I didn’t see a man I thought had spirits 
enough for any such doings, let alone inclination. Why, they 
hardly had breath to swear and curse at their officers, — the 
fine gentleman soldiers that have paraded and marched and 
countermarched them to skeletons, for nought, and yet made 
them the object of murderous hatred to the Mexicans by loose 
discipline — yes, and now boast how they have got them home 
cheap, at so much a head, twenty-two dollars and ten cents, I 
think they said, but [ may be wrong, from New Orleans. No 
wonder they are half or three quarters dead.” 

“Yes, they came packed in a freight train, like a drove 
of cattle or sheep. They might have drawn clothes at Vera 
Cruz, but had the promise of pay at New Orleans, and mileage 
allowed enough to bring them comfortably home. Now a 
fellow told me, (I had not the heart to ask many questions, ) 
they were glad to compound for twenty cents a day, to feed 
themselves, at New Orleans, their rations were so intolerably 
bad, and they have come still nearer to starvation since. It 
makes me mad.” 

“But the glory!” said John. ‘ Why, there’s twenty 
thousand people, at least, been to behold them; an’t that 
enough to make up for some sacrifice of creature comforts ? 
O, how grand to excite so much curiosity! We never shall 
have so much as a hundred come to see you and me, Jona- 
than, unless we should happen to be hanged.” 

“T can’t help thinking about your giving away that coat, 
John,” said Mrs. Fogg, who had been sulkily biting her thumb. 
“ Well, 1 did, and my best one’d agone too, if I’d had it.” 

“Just like you, head over heels, and never stop to look. 
Why, their credit is good, it’s likely, if they ’ve got money 
coming to ’em, and charity begins at home, to my thinking. 
I wish I had not gone to the trouble to fit it up; it would 
have been just as warm ragged.” 

“Twenty thousand of our good hearted people have n’t 
been to see them for nothing,” said Mrs. Hammond, “ if I may 
judge by this.” 

‘The butchers are sending meat to them, [ hear,” said 
Jonathan. ‘AndI am certain of at least one dozen loaves 
gone up to-night, for I sent ’em.” 

VOL. V. 36* 
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“ You? The last man I should have thought would do 
anything for the volunteers,” said John. “ An’t it against 
your principles even to pity ’’em ?” 

Hammond made no answer. His wife, a little provoked 
at John’s sneer, could not help replying for him. 

“Tt is never against our principles to feed the hungry,” 
said she, warmly. ‘And you need not talk of the money 
that is coming to them, Mrs. Fogg, for it is little enough 
they ’ll have, considering they must look out for a new oc- 
cupation, with broken down strength, and characters few will 
care to put any trust in.” 

“They were not, many of ’em, any too good citizens be- 
fore they went,” remarked Jonathan. 

“Fine looking regiment, though,” said John. “It is 
strange how few of them have any friends or home to come 
back to.” 

“They must live—those that don’t die, at least. The 
community will feel it, so many like them to be disbanded 
from here to Texas— Well, nations must suffer for their 
sins, like single men, and I pray God that repentance, and 
fruits meet for repentance, may come out of it.” 

“They that made the war will only profit by it, I’m 
afraid,” said Mrs. Hammond, “ while we that had nothing to 
do with it, —” 

“O, we ’ve all something to do with it in one way or 
another,” said her husband. ‘“ We ’re a wicked and perverse 
generation ; may the next be the better for our folly.” 

“T’m glad you believe in the depravity of our nature,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Fogg. 

“Tf it was by nature, we should not be to blame for it,’’ 
quickly retorted Mrs. Hammond. 

‘‘T’m thinking you used to be a mariner,” said Jonathan to 
his neighbor, who looked frightened at the prospect of a theo- 
logical controversy starting up. 

“T used to go with old Captain Hardman, and I prosecuted 
him for cruelty, and got damages, one voyage when he used to 
get drunk and abuse’ us.” 

“In every kind of business but this bloody work, if a man’s 
ill used, he has a remedy, you see,”’ said Jonathan. 

“ Pretty hard to get it, sometimes, though,” said Fogg. 
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“Justice may be had in most any aggravated case. But 
these poor men, indignant as they are, and the community for 
them, have no appeal. Who’ll be much blamed on their ac- 
count? The censure of public opinion indeed is hardly to be 
expected.” 

“In the regular service, kept for defence, the business is 
better regulated.” 

“Till nations are more christianized, there must be defence, 
I suppose, of some sort, and the better and more respected 
the class of men, the better for us. But when defence is un- 
necessarily extended, so as to furnish temptation to offence, 
there’s the danger, you see, and the suffering, and the mischief.” 

“ Well ;” said John, “I can’t say I care to be a soldier any 
way, now; it makes me sick to think of it. And I’m tired 
and sleepy — Come, wife; let Mrs. Hammond have her way 
of thinking, as long as she can’t hinder your having your own, 
and let’s go and see if the house is standing yet. Good night, 
neighbors.” c. Ww. L 








LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Wasuineron, Jury, 1848. 

INDEPENDENCE day at the Capital was very brilliant every 
way in weather, military and civic show, fireworks, and the 
usual accompaniments ; but chiefly in the particular occasion 
about which all the rest were gathered, the laying the corner 
stone of the National Washington Monument. As the work is 
fairly begun, and as the idea, whether ever carried out or not, 
has a large share of the ambitious vastness that characterizes 
the whole plan of the nation’s capital, and is withal quite 
curious and unique, it may not be amiss to give some little ac- 
count of it. 

To understand the gigantic scale on which this work is un- 
dertaken, one should enter into the conception of the city it- 
self, as it lay in the mind of the founder. It was to be the 
child of the nation, and in every point a symbol of the 
union of the States. Its legislation must be national ; its pub- 
lic buildings must belong to the country at large; every arm 
of the national power must be represented here, the State, Ju- 
diciary, Army, Navy, and Exchequer, besides its Intellect and 
Arts; nothing in short must remind one of anything less than 
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the entire nation, to which only it belongs. Nothing must be 
on a diminutive or paltry scale. Streets and avenues, public 
grounds and edifices, all must partake of that material ampli- 
tude, which corresponds with the grandeur and power of the 
nation, whose permanent capital this was to be. 

As far as the city goes it isin conformity with Washington’s 
idea, — the imperfect fulfilment of a magnificent and gigantic 
plan. Far enough inland for security, near enough the ocean 
for every and direct communication, and having neither ex- 
treme of climate, its situation is the most admirable that could 
be chosen. An undulating plain encircled by wooded hills 
and bounded by the broad Potomac, — perhaps the most beau- 
tiful of American rivers in natural scenery, and belonging as it 
were to the domain of Washington himself— having in its 
neighborhood the most valuable kinds of building stone, for 
solidity or ornament, from the coarse brown sand stone of 
the Treasury, to the beautiful variegated marble of the columns 
of the Representatives Hall, and with convenient access to 
every part of our national possessions, nothing seems wanting 
but enlightened legislation, and fidelity on our rulers’ part to 
the American profession of liberty and right, to make it all the 
metropolis of a great nation should be. Imperfectly as the 
plan is carried out, its capabilities and noble features are 
already indicated, to a very considerable degree. 

A worthy monument to the Father of his Country was 
among the first thoughts of the nation, when the site was 
selected that bears his name. Resolutions of Congress stand 
recorded, even as far back as sixty-five years, proposing various 
methods of making this thought good. But all there remain- 
ed a dead letter till about fifteen yearsago, when some citizens 
formed the design of effecting the great work. A ‘ Wash- 
ington National Monument Society” was formed, with Chief 
Justice Marshall at its head, and measures were taken to gath- 
er funds. It was estimated that if every working man were 
to contribute twenty-five cents, there would be enough for the 
grandest monument in the world, and to make it as popular as 
possible, subscriptions were limited to one dollar. This was 
the radical error. The enthusiasm was not quite universal 
enough, and an odd and paltry look was given to the affair, 
which no doubt made many think it, was hardly worth while 
to give atall. Still, about $30,000 were raised, and this sum 
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was so well husbanded, that it amounted at last, with recent 
collections, to nearly $80,000. About a year ago, it was judged 
time enough to go on again, avoiding the old mistake. A 
capable and faithful agent has been employed, the country has 
been divided into districts, in each of which he commissions a 
sub-agent ; a plan has been adopted, as remarkable for vastness 
of outline as for beauty of detail ; and the corner-stone has 
been actually laid, with imposing ceremonies. And if the 
people respond heartily to the call now made, nothing need 
prevent the work being completed in fifteen or twenty years — 
perhaps even less. 

The spot selected for the monument is nearly in a range 
with the Smithsonian Institution, due west from the Capitol. 
From the President’s grounds or the city, or in the approach 
from below, the tall shaft will be a most conspicuous feature of 
the landscape. This the main point of the structure, is an 
obelisk, fifty or sixty feet square at the base, and six hundred 
feet in height,* about a hundred and twenty feet higher than 
the loftiest buildings in the world — than the great pyramid of 
Egypt, or St. Peter’s Church in Rome. The material is a 
coarse white marble, which cleaves in brilliant crystals, and 
will flash in the sun like a pinnacle of snow and ice. This 
marble is peculiar in its structure — very pure in color and free 
from metallic stains, and cleaving easily like granite, besides 
being far more favorable for ornamental work. It is found in 
inexhaustible quantities near Baltimore. The plain shaft 
might stand alone, a most imposing monument in itself, if the 
funds should never prove enough to carry out the whole design. 
It will be ascended, not by a winding stair-case, but much 
more easily, by flights of steps at its four sides—the inner 
space, of perhaps twenty-five feet, being left open. This 
open space, or “ well-room,” will furnish an opportunity for 
interesting scientific experiments with regard to falling bodies, 
—I don’t mean for purposes of self destruction, but to test the 
resistance of the atmosphere. Thus it will be an ally to its 
neighbor the “ Institution,” furnishing conveniences for divers 
experiments which cannot be found elsewhere in the world. 
The obelisk is intended to be of plain white marble, excepting 
an inscription, four designs in relief representing the principal 


* Tt may be necessary to diminish this scale of magnitude by one-sixth. 
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scenes of Washington’s career, and near the top a single star, 
* Ste itur ad astra.” 

So much for the main feature of the monument. When 
this is constructed, the design is to complete the whole by 
adding a circular “ Pantheon,” or temple of American art — 
this to symbolize the idea of the nation as a whole, as the 
other its model man; for it is a “ National” as well as ‘“ Wash- 
ington” monument. In the style of this Pantheon, there is 
room for the greatest play and the largest diversity of taste. 
As Iam not learned enough to find fault, I will content my- 
self with stating the architect’s own idea, premising that it may 
be modified to any extent, or superseded by a sort of pyramid 
of great steps, as a pedestal. 

The design is this. A vast crypt, or arched structure is built, 
intended as a national mausoleum, or American Westminster 
Abbey, to contain the remains of our distinguished men — the 
centre spot being occupied by Washington’s Sarcophagus — 
thus connecting more solemn and sacred associations with the 
place. ‘This entire structure forms a pedestal or base, three 
hundred feet square, and twenty-five feet high. The ascent 
or stairway mounting to the main entrance, is flanked by mas- 
sive balustrades and symbolic statuary. On the terrace formed 
by this great pile, stands the circular temple or rotunda, two 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and seventy-five feet high. 
Without, is a porch or vestibule, (surmounted by a colossal 
group of statuary, Washington in a triumphal chariot,) and a 
series of thirty Doric columns, forty-five feet in height, with 
the appropriate entablature above, containing the coats-of-arms 
of the several states, and a gallery or porch below. This gal- 
lery is adorned with statues of the “ signers,” in niches oppo- 
site the spaces between the columns. Within, entering by a 
lofty portal, you find a circular gallery, adapted for the display 
of paintings, statuary and banners,* fifty feet wide and five 
hundred feet in circuit, lighted by four temple-formed struc- 
tures in the roof above. The obelisk in the centre is finished 
out toa circular pier, making the gallery symmetrical and com- 
plete ; and contains stairways to the terrace above, as well as 
to the west ascent of the great shaft itself. And finally to 
show the completeness and magnitude of the design, behind 





* Beautiful banners have already been received from Baltimore, Florida, and 
Texas. 
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the Doric entablature which is twenty-five feet high, is anoth- 
er gallery, with a series of rooms for artists; while the base- 
ment below, besides other purposes, may furnish residence to 
all persons who may have the monument in charge, or be 
otherwise employed thereabout. 

I believe this description is a tolerably fair account of the 
architect’s idea. Some persons complain of the incongruity of 
appending a structure of Grecian proportions to the Egyptian 
obelisk ; while the circular form is more properly Roman, and 
some details of finish later Italian. His own answer is, that 
the complex idea of the structure as a monumental work, 
should allow some liberty in this respect, which an edifice of 
another sort might not; and that the style of each portion 
should correspond with its particular design. The heavy and 
sombre Egyptian would be as ill adapted to the display of the 
works of art below, as a gigantic Grecian column would be to 
the enormous altitude of the shaft above. Still by one plan 
the Egyptian style is substituted throughout, and by another 
the lower structure is left off entirely. Before the glorious 
shaft is finished, there will be time to decide. 

I have not room to go more into detail. All I can say is, 
that the plan grows amazingly upon one as he comes to un- 
derstand the conception which it embodies; and that standing 
on the spot, and seeing the huge excavation for the founda- 
tion of the shaft above eighty feet square, one feels his mind 
expanded and awe struck, as a sense of its towering magni- 
tude comes upon him. If the whole can be done by the free 
and willing act of the people, it will be the most magnificent 
national testimonial ever bestowed on a great man’s memory. 
There are funds enough to carry on the work two years ; and 
in the meantime it is hoped, that contributions will come rap- 
idly enough to keep it going. Fifty feet may be erected in 
the course of this season; and this will be a guarantee that the 
whole must be accomplished. Very probably Congress may 
be called upon to discharge part of its debt to the city, by 
contributing from the public funds to this national structure. 
But the hope is, and the design if possible, to effect the entire 
enterprise by the willing and spontaneous act of the public — 
a magnificent and stately emblem of the wholeness, strength, 
‘union, and grandeur of a mighty and free people. Heaven 
grant that what we have may continue, and what we lack be 
perfectly attained! sm & 
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Instattation aT Haveruitt, Mass. —On Wednesday, August 9, 1848, 
Rev. James Richardson (lately of Southington, Conn.) was installed as Pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Haverhill. The order of services was as follows :— 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Harrington of 
Lawrence, Mass.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston; Prayer of Instal- 
lation, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Hampton Falls, N. H.; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Mr. Longfellow of Fall River, Mass.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Thompson of Salem; Address to the People, by Rev Mr. Pierpont of Troy, 
N. Y.; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hodges of Cambridge. 


Depication at Havernityt, Mass.—The new Unitarian Church in Ha- 
verhill was dedicated on the morning of Wednesday, August 9, (the installa- 
tion above recorded taking place in the afternoon of the same day.) The 
Dedicatory services were as follows :—Introductory Prayer and Reading of the 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Higginson of Newburyport; Dedicatory Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Salem; Sermon, by the Pastor Elect, from 2 Corinthians 
vi. 16: “ Ye are the temple of the Living God”; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
Mr. Goodrich of Haverhill, (Universalist.) 

“In the evening there was a large social gathering at the Town Hall, 
with refreshments, music and conversation. The day passed off without a 
cloud. The church is on the site of that which, less than a year ago, was 
destroyed by fire, and which, by the way, was not insured. Still every pew 
in the new church is sold, leaving no debt whatever to be paid. A new organ 
has been added, which cost nine hundred dollars. The present building is 
probably the least expensive building of its kind in New England, considering 
its extreme neatness and beauty. Style Norman; cost, six thousand dollars; 
number of pews, seventy ; style of finish, within and without, dark freestone 
in fresco; oak ceiling; pews, black walnut; windows, stained glass; single 
square bell-tower, with a gilded cross.”—Inquirer. 


ITEMS. 

Retigiovs Activity 1n Germany. — The European correspondent of the 
New York Observer, having described the political agitations in Germany, 
arising, in great measure, from the diversity of established religions in the 
several principalities, and the idea of politicians, that their union, in some 
way, is indispensable to the prosperity of the State, says: “ Amidst these 
great commotions, pious men arenotidle. They feel that their duty is become 
greater and more pressing. The day is come to disseminate profusely in 
Germany, copies of the Bible, and tracts written in a popular style. They 
must multiply without delay, Sunday schools, religious meetings, all the 
means of Christian influence. Everywhere the light of the Gospel must be 
opposed to the false lights of skepticism. These duties are understood by the 
disciples of the Saviour. Faithful pastors redouble their zeal and devotion; 
religious services are better attended, and the good news of salvation is re- 
ceived with more readiness than formerly.” 

Tue Scriptures in Iraty.— Mr. Salvatori Ferretti, who lately visited 
London to obtain funds to aid in the support of the Eco di Salvonorola, a paper 
through which he is endeavoring to enlighten the minds of his countrymen, on | 
ecclesiastical questions, states that the opportunity for diffusing the scriptures 
is as large as the zeal of the British churches could desire. 











